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Notes. 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE,’ 
1860-1910. 


On the Ist of January, 1860, The Cornhill 
came as a literary boon to all English- 
speaking people. The closing days of the 
old year had been days of great sadness 
to lovers of literature. News came from 
America that Washington Irving, who had 
become a household friend among us, had 
died on the 28th of November at his beautiful 
seat in Irvington; on the 8th of December 
De Quincey died in the land of his adoption, 
Scotland; and on the 28th of December 
Macaulay died at the early age of fifty-nine. 

Apart from these heavy losses the new 
year opened brightly in the literary world, 
for although England, as will be seen from 
articles in the early numbers of the magazine, 
was busy with armament, owing to distrust 
of Napoleon III., and there was soon to be a 
contest between Lords and Commons, on 
account of the Lords throwing out the Bill 
for the repeal of the paper duties, these were 
not causes sufficient for political excitement, 


to impede the sale of books, and 1860 was a 
prosperous year both for publishers and 
booksellers. We find Mudie starting a new 
branch at Birmingham, and opening his 
new hall in Oxford Street in order to provide 
room for his rapidly increasing business. 
Mudie’s Library had up to that period issued 
to its subscribers five millions of volumes, 
and it is good to know that two-thirds of these 
appertained to the higher class of literature. 
It was also during this year that Messrs. 
W.H. Smith & Son started their subscrip- 
tion library. Thus all round the world of 
letters the times were propitious for the new 
venture of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

It was early in 1859, George Smith relates 
in The Cornhill for the 1st of January, 1901, 
that he conceived the idea of founding a new 
magazine: “The plan flashed upon me 
suddenly, as did most of the ideas which 
have in the course of my life led to success- 
ful operations.” His idea was that, ‘in 
addition to other first-class literary matter, 
a serial novel by Thackeray must command 
a large sale” ; and in addition there would 
be ‘‘a good deal else well worth reading, 
for the price that they had been accustomed 
to pay for the monthly numbers of his 
novels alone.” Smith had then no idea of 
securing Thackeray as editor, but only 
proposed that he should write either one 
or two novels of the ordinary size for the 
magazine, to extend over twelve months. 
Thackeray agreed to this, and the success 
of this part of Smith’s plans was assured. 
The next step was to secure an editor, and 
the offer was made to Tom Hughes; but 
he had thrown in his lot, he explained, with 
Macmillans, and with characteristic loyalty 
did not feel free to take other literary work. 
Several names came under consideration ; 
all plans were ‘“‘hung up” pending the 
engagement of an editor, when Smith’s 
“good genius,” which had so often helped 
him, whispered in his ear, ‘‘Why should 
not Mr. Thackeray edit the magazine, you 
yourself doing what is necessary to supple- 
ment any want of business qualifications 
on his part ?”” So Thackeray became first 
editor at a salary of 1,000/. a year. At the 
time of the foundation of the magazine 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s premises were 
at 65, Cornhill, and as Thackeray explained, 
in an advertisement in the form of a letter 
‘© from the editor to a friend and contributor,” 
** Our storehouse being in Cornhill, we date 
and name our magazine from its place of 
publication.” 

The cover was designed by Mr. Godfrey 
Sykes, a young student at South Kensington. 
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On Smith’s showing the sketch to Thackeray, 
the latter said, ‘‘ What a lovely design! 
I hope you have given the man a good 
cheque for it.” Smith states that ‘the 
only complaint that has ever been made 
against the design is that the sower shown 
in it is sowing with his left hand. But a 
sower uses his hands alternately. He goes 
down the row scattering with his right hand, 
and as he comes back he scatters with his 
left.”> Smith was in the country just after 
the criticism on the design appeared in the 
papers, and actually saw a man sowing with 
his left hand; and, says Smith, “‘ of course 
I made the most of the circumstance.” 

Thackeray remained editor only to March, 
1862, when he suddenly resigned. He ‘‘ was 
far too tender-hearted to be happy as an 
editor. He could not say ‘No’ without 
himself suffering a pang as keen as that 
inflicted by his ‘No’ on the rejected con- 
tributor. He would take pains—such as, 
I believe, few editors have ever taken— 
to soften his refusal.» Thackeray poured 
out his sorrows as an editor in one of his 
* Roundabout Papers,” ‘Thorns in the 
Cushion.’ In his farewell address he stated 
that, though editor no more, he hoped 
‘* long to remain to contribute to my friend’s 
magazine.” This hope was realized up 
to the moment of his sudden death on the 
23rd of December, 1863. 

On Thackeray’s withdrawal from the 
editorship the office was temporarily placed 
in commission. Lewes and Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood aided Smith in conducting the 
magazine. In 1864 Lewes retired, and Mr. 
Greenwood became sole editor ; but in 1868 
other work compelled him to resign, and 
he was followed by Dutton Cook. 

In 1871 Leslie Stephen became editor, 
but in 1882 other duties caused him to with- 
draw. James Payn succeeded him, filling, as 
before, the position of the firm’s reader in 
addition. With a view to converting The 
Cornhill into an illustrated repertory of 
popular fiction, Payn induced Smith to 
reduce its price to sixpence. The magazine 
was one of the earliest monthly periodicals 
to appear at that price. The first number 
under the new conditions was issued in 
July, 1883; but the public did not appre- 
ciate the change, and on Payn retiring from 
the editorial chair in 1896, The Cornhill 
returned to its old tradition and the old 
price of one shilling. Mr. Reginald J. Smith, 
K.C., is the present editor, with able and 
discriminating assistance. 

In Smith’s ‘ Autobiography,’ under the 
title of ‘ Lawful Pleasures,’ one is surprised to 


find that among these he enjoyed pleasurable 
excitement in being the defendant in actions 
for libel, ‘‘ It being granted that the libeller 
conscientiously believes that the libel is 
true in substance and in fact, and that he 
has done a public service by its publication.” 
It is curious that the only libel case in which 
Smith had to pay more than a farthing 
damages was against The Cornhill. There 
was no intention on the part of the writer of 
libelling any one, but the trial resulted in a 
verdict for the plaintiff for 500. 

The Jubilee number of The Cornhill is well 
worthy of its traditions, and should find 
a place in all libraries. It was a happy 
thought that the daughter of its distin- 
guished first editor should occupy the open- 
ing pages with her reminiscences and 
congratulations. 

To Lady Ritchie ‘“‘ the old days of The 
Cornhill Magazine convey an impression 
of early youth, of constant sunshine mysteri- 
ously associated with the dawn of the 
golden covers, even though it was in 
winter that they first appeared.” Lady 
Ritchie rightly claims that ‘‘ many of the 
growing convictions of to-day were first pre- 
echoed in those bygone pages.” Notable 
among these were Ruskin’s papers ‘ Unto 
this Last.’ In these, as is well known, he 
attacks ‘“‘the modern soi-disant science 
of political economy,” and the labour system 
generally. On this question he considers 
that ‘‘ the only means which the master has 
of doing justice to the men employed by him 
is to ask himself sternly whether he is dealing 
with such subordinates as he would with his 
own son, if compelled by circumstances to 
take such a position.” In the last paper 
which appeared Ruskin states that “‘ luxury 
is possible in the future—innocent and 
exquisite ; luxury for all, and by the help 
of all; but luxury at present can only be 
enjoyed by the ignorant ” ; and his advice is 
‘* that all effectual advancement towards the 
true felicity of the human race must be by 
individual, not public effort.” The state- 
ments made in these papers would not be 
considered revolutionary in the present day, 
but, as Lady Ritchie reminds us, ‘“‘ when 
the series first appeared in The Cornhill so 
great an outcry was raised that the papers 
had to be stopped.” 

Mr. E. T. Cook well remarks in his interest- 
ing contribution ‘ The Cornhill Jubilee * :— 

“At the present day, ~'.n economic thought 
and political practice have come largely into line 
with Ruskin’s ideas, it requires some effort of the 
historical imagination to realize the storm of 
indignant protest which the essays raised. It was. 
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as fast and furious as any theological heresy-hunt. 
Ruskin’s papers were denounced in the Press as 
‘eruptions of windy ‘utter imbecility,’ 
‘intolerable twaddle’; he himself was held up to 
scorn as a ‘whiner and sniveller,’ screaming like ‘a 
mad governess,’ ‘a perfect Bags sce of blubbering.’ 
Even a_cool and detached observer like Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton was shocked at ‘those lament- 
able_sermons appearing in The Cornhill Magazine.’ 
icone By other critics the attack was pressed against 
the editor and the proprietor of the magazine...... 
Such blows went home, and after four of the essays 
had been published, the conductors of the magazine 
bowed before the storm.” 


Lady Ritchie closes her congratulatory 
note with these appropriate words :— 


** Now that The Cornhill has reached its vigorous 
fiftieth a it is impossible for those nearly 
connected with it not to look back with pride at 
its faithful career. The words of the Psalmist 
come to one’s mind: ‘ Using no deceit in his tongue, 
nor doing evil to his neighbour, and disappointing 
him not, though it were to his hindrance.’ Such 
words most fitly speak of a history which is, 
happily, not ended.” 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman_ contributes 
‘James Payn, Editor of The Cornhill’ 
Mr. Arthur C. Benson, writing on ‘ Essays at 
Large,’ touches upon the essayists who have 
been particularly connected with the pages 
of The Cornhill. Mr. W. E. Norris treats of 
Leslie Stephen, who as editor had “ the 
fear of Mrs. Grundy ever before his eyes.” 
Dr. Fitchett relates how he “‘ came to know 
The Cornhill” when he was a boy “lying 
beside a lonely campfire in Queensland, 
hundreds of miles beyond all settlement.” 
Mr. A. D. Godley has an ‘ Envoi Poem’; 
and it is pleasant to find that the widow 
of the founder closes the historic record, and 
refers to the many happy memories which 
come to her mind “of the hopes and fears 
of the magazine’s young beginnings,” of the 
joy of its early triumphs, and the enthusi- 
asm of those who launched it on its successful 
voyage. The memories bring sad thoughts 
in their train as she realizes ‘“‘ how few of 
those first friends of the magazine are left 
to greet it on its Jubilee.”” Then Mrs. Smith 
accords warm thanks and congratulations to 
all friends :— 


‘Specially I must name the dear friend of many 
years, Lady Ritchie. Although she cannot look 
ack through so long a vista of time as I can. she 
can share with me many of the recollections of those 
early days through which I came to know her and 
her father Mr. Thackeray, and that is one of the 
happiest memories of my life.” 


Mrs. Smith closes by wishing ‘‘ God speed ”’ 
to the younger contributors, feeling sure that 
they will carry on the good traditions of 
The Cornhill towards a second happy 


Jubilee. 


The number contains a fine unpublished 
portrait of Thackeray by Samuel Laurence, 
in the possession of Mrs. W. Crewdson ; also 
a facsimile of the letter Thackeray wrote 
to George Smith when he finally withdrew 
from the editorship ; and a portrait of George 
Smith from the picture by Watts. 

JouN FRANCIS. 


(T’o be continued.) 


ORKNEY FOLK-LORE. 
TaKkING a hint from Mr. Hems’s list of 
Devonshire superstitions (ante, p. 66), I have 
collected a number of superstitions which 
still linger here. 


Fishermen’s Superstitions. 
Fishermen count it unlucky— 

1. To meet a flat-footed person or a woman 
or to see any animal crossing one’s. 
path when leaving for the fishing. 

. To turn the boat the opposite way to 
the course of the sun. 


bo 


3. To find a fin in one’s mittens. 
4. To mention ‘ minister” or “kirk” by 
these terms on board the boat. 
5. For any one to throw water on a person 
going to the fishing. 
6. For any one to look at the bait when it 
has just been gathered. 
7. For any one to wish them good luck as 
they are putting out. 
8. To catch a ling as their first take. 
9. To be asked the number of their catch, 
10. To go fishing on Christmas Day. 
1l. For any one to cruise in their boat if 
they are going fishing the same day, 
12. To meet a squint-eyed person. 
It is lucky to fix the knife in the mast. 


Sailors’ Superstitions. 
Sailors count it unlucky— 
13. To leave port on a Friday. 
14. To see a pig on land when about to set 
sail. 
15. To whistle on board ship ; it will bring 


wind. 
16. To fight on board ship; the ship will 
sink within twenty-four hours. 


Weather Superstitions. 
17. A blue flame in the fire foretells bad 
weather. 
18. A cock crowing after he has gone to 
roost is a sign of rain :— 
A cock crowing going to bed, 
He will rise with a watery head. 
19. If Saturday is fine, the following week 
will be bad. 
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20. If you kill a toad rain will follow. 
21. A rainbow with both ends on one island 
is a sign of death. 


Marriage Superstitions. 


It is unlucky— 

22. To marry in May or when the moon is 

waning. 

23. For the bride to try on_her wedding 

dress before she is married. 
24. When the sun does not shine on your 

: wedding day. 

25. To be proclaimed in one year and 
married in the next. 

26. For the bride and bridegroom to lose 
their gloves. 

27. For the newly married couple to go home 
from church the same road they 
came. 

For the bride to lose her ring or to try 
on another’s ring. 

If you lick the porridge-stick, you will 
have a rainy wedding-day. 

It is counted the best of luck— 


30. To break anything at a wedding. 

31. To get two spoons in your teacup, or to 
fall going up the stairs: you will be 
invited to a wedding. 


28. 
29. 


General. 
It is unlucky— 

32. To have a black cat cross your path, 
unless you spit. 

. To put a black cat away harshly from 
the door. 

. To break a mirror : 
years. 

. To look in a mirror after the lamp is lit. 

. To see the new moon through glass. 

. To change house on Saturday. 

. To wash on Saturday. 

. To turn back on a journey for anything 
forgotten. 

. To spill salt. 

. To kill a spider :— 

If you wish to thrive 
Let the spider go alive. 

. To open an umbrella in a house. 

. To put shoes on the table: there will 
be thunder and lightning, or you will 
quarrel with some one. 

. To pay back borrowed salt. 

. To put on the left boot first. 

. To tell Friday’s dream on Saturday. 

. To cut your nails on Friday. 

. To baptize girls before boys : 
will have whiskers. 

. To pick up your umbrella yourself if you 
let it fall. 


bad luck for seven 


the girls 


50. To put a garment right if you find that 

you have put it on outside in. 

. To read one’s own cup. 

. To see a black coal fall out of the fire. 

. To Start a new piece of work on Friday : 

** A crow would not carry a straw to 
its nest on Friday.” 

. To leave a pin or a horseshoe lying on the 
ground. 

. To rock an empty cradle. 

. To break your shoe-lace. 

. For a dog to cross the path of a funeral 
party: the relatives of the deceased 
will never prosper till the dog has been 
killed. 

. For crows to come near the house. 

. To have a minister first-foot you. 

. To get a present on the first of the month. 

- To pat a cow on the back : it takes away 
her milk. 

- To see a black lamb as the first of the 
season. 

- To kill an animal when the moon is 


waning. 
. For the fire to send out sparks in front 
of you: you will receive a scolding 
from some one. 
It is lucky— 
65. To have something in your hand when 
you see the new moon. 
66. For a spider to crawl on you: it denotes 
riches. 
67. To make a cross with a spittle on your 
boot when you see a white horse. 


Other superstitions. 


To let a knife fall means a gentleman 
visitor, a fork a lady visitor. 

Little white marks on the finger-nails 
betoken gifts. 

If the spout of the kettle be turned 
inward, you are said to be inviting a 
visitor. 

To keep a visitor away for a long time, 
spill salt on the doorstep as he leaves. 

If at table you leave a piece of bread and 
take another piece and finish it before 
you notice the first piece, it means 
that some friend is hungry. 

If the sole of your foot itches, you will 
walk on strange land. 

If your right hand itches, you will 
shake hands with a stranger. 

If ai = hand itches, you will receive 


68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 

74. 

75. 

76. If pene "eft ear is hot, some friend is 
speaking well of you. 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 
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W. JAY, THE PREACHER: 
CYRUS JAY. 


(Concluded from p. 445.) 


On reading the notices of W. Jay in the 
‘D. N. B.’ and Boase’s ‘Modern English 
Biography * I was somewhat surprised to 
find the * Recollections * of W. Jay by his 
son Cyrus Jay, published in 1859, cited as 
one of the authorities, without a word of 
caution as to the untrustworthy character 
of the book. 

There is, so far as I am aware, no biography 
or obituary notice of Cyrus Jay to be found. 
As shown in my previous article, he was the 
fourth child of William Jay, and was born 
about 1797, probably at Bath. Among my 
manuscript notes I find the following, which 
I came across at the Record Office some 
years ago, and “made a note 
of 

“Cyrus Jay articled to Luke Evill, attorney of 
the City of Bath, 2ist October, 1814. Articles filed 
under the Indemnity Act 54 Geo. III., dated 10 May, 
1814. Record Office, No. 1870.” 

When I made, this note the records could 
be examined without fee ; now no document 
after 1760 can be seen without payment, 
and I therefore wish to withdraw the praise 
I gave the Record Office in a former article 
(108. vi. 504). 

One seldom examines old legal documents 
without being reminded of the useless hard- 
ships people had to endure in past times. 
But for that Indemnity Act Jay would have 
had to begin again with fresh articles and 
fresh stamp, then 100/.! Henry Moore 
(1806-85), the author of a number of success- 
ful law-books, actually had to serve his five 
years twice over, simply because a witness 
was dead—a pure formality which an Act 
was shortly after passed to remedy. Having 
served the last year of his articles in Gray’s 
Inn (‘The Law,’ p. 232), Cyrus Jay was 
admitted an attorney in Hilary ‘Term, 1819 
(in accordance with the circumlocutory 
practice of those days), in the three courts, 
the Exchequer, King’s Bench, and Common 
Pleas ; but even that did not give him a 
right to practise in the Chancery Courts ! 
He at once commenced practice in London. 
Bath apparently had no attractions for him, 
notwithstanding his father’s position and 
influence there. 

Between 1822 and 1827 he had three 
different partners, the last being R. Ashton, 
probably a relation of his brother-in law. 
In 1828 both Jay and his partner drop out 
of ‘ The Law List,’ and after that he had no 
more partners. In the following year we 


find him alone at 15, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street. 

His father says (‘ Autobiography,’ p. 98) 
that Cyrus married @ daughter of the “* pious 
and benevolent’? Robert Spear, a cotton 
merchant of Manchester. There is a notice 
of Spear in the ‘ Autobiography’ (p. 431) ; 
he died in Edinburgh. 

Cyrus Jay was at Serjeants’ Inn until 
1861, when his name appears at 10, New 
Inn, Strand, till 1865, when he removed to 
7, High Street, Marylebone, an indication 
of lost practice, and an effort to get into 
County-Court work, virtually starting anew 
at the age of sixty-four. His next and last 
address was in 1868, at 7, Thanet Place, 
Temple Bar. 

Thanet Place, composed of a passage and 
ten houses, was completely wiped out about 
1902, and offices built over the whole site. 
The only record left is the name Thanet 
House on Nos. 231-2, Strand. The place 
was a miserable, dreary, blind alley, dirty 
and dark. Jay’s being there showed that 
his business had gone. He probably died 
there in 1869 or 1870, as his name does not 
appear in ‘ The Law List’ after 1868, and 
drops out of the ‘ P.O.D.’ after 1871. 

Jay’s name is in ‘The Law List’ as 
London agent to his brother-in-law Garfit 
Ashton (mentioned ante, p. 445) up to the 
latter’s death in 1855. The law failing him, 
Cyrus thought of making use of his father’s 
reputation to bring out a book about him, 
in order, as he himself would have said, 
to “‘raise the wind.” The outcome of this 
was the ‘ Recollections,’ published five years 
after his father’s death. They are an un- 
scrupulous compilation ; no statement should 
be taken from them without verification. 
For truth Cyrus cared little ; his character 
was in every way as bad as his father’s 
had been good. Any anecdote he had 
heard at the Fleet Street taverns where he 
loved to be Sir Oracle was made use of. 

In 1868 Cyrus published another book, 
entitled ‘The Law: what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and what I have known.’ 
This was compiled with the same object as 
the ‘ Recollections,’ and is as untrustworthy. 
The chief difference is that it is without dis- 
guise a tavern anecdote book, for it is 
dedicated to the frequenters of a Fleet 
Street tavern some of whom he had known 
for a generation or two. The reckless 
manner in which it was compiled was 
exposed in The Atheneum (18 April, 1868, 
p- 552). Unfortunately that journal passed 
over the ‘ Recollections,’ probably deeming 
it best not to give them the benefit of even 
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an adverse criticism. The misfortune of 
this course is that young authors, knowing 
nothing of the events of the previous 
half-century, might cite the book as an 
authority. 

It is noteworthy that Cyrus is only once 
mentioned by the editors of his father’s 
* Autobiography.” His name occurs in the 
list of children, but is omitted from the 
index. 

Jay was at his father’s the day before he 
was to be married for the second time 
(in 1846, when he was 77) to a lady 72 years 
old. When his father told him, Cyrus did 
all he could to dissuade him from it, but with- 
out result, and, declining to be present at 
the wedding, he left the night before for 
London. Notwithstanding this, the lady 
bequeathed to Cyrus a life interest in 500I., 
which he refused to accept (‘The Law,’ 
p- 238). He was, however, chief mourner 
at his father’s funeral (Gent. Mag., March, 
1854, p. 324). 

There are some amusing anecdotes in both 
Jay’s books. One I had my doubts about. 
I have already mentioned that Jay was 
articled to Luke Evill, and on looking his 
name up in ‘ The Law List,’ I find there was 
a firm named Evill & Else at Bath up to 
1821. Cyrus Jay tells the following anecdote 
in ‘The Law’ (p. 200) :— 


“‘T was one day walking with my father in Bath, 
when we met two attorneys, who were partners, 
and whose names were Evill and Else. e latter 
was a very little man. My father said, ‘There 
goes Evil and little Else !’” 


RatpH THOMAS. 


VOLTAIRE AND CARLYLE.—It is not often 
that the patriarch of Ferney and the philoso- 
pher of Chelsea are found treating subjects of 
@ spiritual nature from a similar point of 
view. But the train of speculation in which 
Voltaire indulges in some lines of his famous 

Poéme sur le Désastre de Lisbonne en 1755” 
seems to me to present a curious parallel 
to a passage with which every reader of 
Carlyle must be familiar :— 

_ ‘‘ On the hardest adamant some footprint of us 
is stamped; the last rear of the host will read 
traces of the earliest van. ut whence? O 
Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith 
knows not; only that it is through Mystery to 
Mystery, from God and to God.’’—‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’ 

“ The solemn question thus raised by Car- 
lyle had certainly been put most forcibly 
by Voltaire in the poem which, according to 
Lord Morley, exhibits the celebrated French- 


man in one of the most serious moods he ever 
assumed, either in prose or verse. Here 
are the lines :— 
Que peut donc de l’esprit la plus vaste étendue ? 
Rien : le livre du sort se ferme 4 notre vue. 
L’homme étranger a soi de Vhomme est ignoré ; 
Que suis-je, ot suis-je, ou vais-je, et d’ot suis-je 
tiré ? 

Vainly the mind doth seek to penetrate 

The secrets hidden in the book of fate. 

Man’s mission here is all as dark to man 

As when the mystery of life began. 

Carlyle, as we know, was well acquainted 
with Voltaire’s writings. He had more 
than once, it would appear, given them a 
careful perusal, and his recollection of any- 
thing that ever struck him in the course of his 
reading was very strong. But even the most 
powerful memories will occasionally repro- 
duce unconsciously the thoughts of others, 
and set them down as original inspirations. 
One may readily believe that Carlyle would 
never have borrowed from Voltaire, or from 
anybody else, an idea of any importance 
without due acknowledgment. Still less 
would he have been capable of paraphrasing 
the very words in which an idea had been 
conveyed. Be this as it may, the fourth 
line in the quotation from the *‘ Poéme sur le 
Désastre de Lisbonne’ has been strangely 
echoed in the ‘‘Whence? O Heaven, 
whither ?” of ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 

Morcean McManon. 

Syaney, N.S.W. 


Count D’OrsAy’s Deratu.—In_ Black- 
wood’s Magazine for this month occurs the 
following :— 

“ Count d’Orsay was supposed to have died of 
spine-disease and a carbuncle in the back, As 
a matter of fact the carbuncle was a euphemism 
for a bullet aimed at the Emperor (Napoleon III.) 
as they were walking together in the gardens of the 
Elysée. The facts were carefully suppressed.’’— 
‘The Light Side of my Official Life,’ by Sir 
Robert Anderson, 

W. H. 


Hocartu’s House, Cuiswick. (See 2 S. 
ii. 406; 9 S. vii. 386; viii. 24.)—It is 
announced that Col. Shipway, of Grove 
House, Chiswick, has presented to the 
Middlesex County Council the title-deeds 
of Hogarth House, Chiswick, the residence 
of the great artist, whose tomb is in Chiswick 
Churchyard. Col. Shipway bought the 


House some years ago to save it from the 

builders, and he has furnished it with many 

originals of the great artist’s works, and 

copies of the original furniture. See Daily 

Chronicle, 9 November. 
Sandgate. 


R, J. FYNMORE. 


Re 
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THE Opium Den, Fact anp Fiction.— 
It is curious that, although the Chinese 
opium den has long been a familiar feature 
in London, Paris, New York, and other 
great cities, and figures in many popular 
works of fiction, yet not one of our novelists 
has succeeded in describing it correctly. 
Some of them, to judge by internal evidence, 
would or never to have seen an opium 
den at all. Others perhaps owe their in- 
accuracies to hasty and more or less appre- 
hensive observation, leading inevitably to 
exaggeration and misrepresentation. 

In the serial now running in The Daily 
Mail (‘The Mystery of the Green Heart *) 
Mr. Max Pemberton describes (chap. xxi.) 
“as strange and gaudy a cellar as the mind 
of man has yet conceived.” There are 

strange lamps which exhale strange 
odours » (probably paraffin), and there are 

cabalistic signs in mildewed gold.” It is 
true that cabalistic signs—“ all plintee in 
Chinee,” as a Pidgin English poet puts it 
—are a feature of all opium dens, but I 
fancy Mr. Pemberton is mistaken in his 
interpretation of them as “ the fables of the 
Ming dynasty.” It is a pretty flight of 
fancy, but personally I have never come 
upon anything more esoteric than a Chinese 
almanac, a translation of the Aliens Act, 
or a request “ not to spit when smoking.” 

Mr. Pemberton notices ‘‘ the boy attend- 
ants who carried the little pipes of opium.” 
It is singular how enduring is the delusion 
that opium is smoked from a “ little ” pipe. 
In a back volume of The Strand Magazine 
I recently came upon a sketch depicting a 
Chinaman smoking opium, while sitting 
bolt _— (which is practically impossible), 
from a slender pipe of churchwarden shape. 
I once thought I was actually on the track 
of the “little” pipe. I discovered a curio 
dealer near Temple Bar who said he could 
sell me one. It turned out to be a Japanese 
tobacco pipe. The genuine opium pipe is 
of portentous size—one of the largest pipes 
known—a tremendous mouthful. Whence 
did Mr. Pemberton get his notion that the 
opium pipe is little? I see that he makes 
his Orientals smoke opium and _ hashish 
under the same roof. Since hashish really 
is smoked from small mouthpieces on wooden 
stems, the author may possibly have con- 
tused the two drugs. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Hopping Joun.”—In George Cruik- 
shank’s ‘ Three Courses and a Dessert,’ p. 26 
(2nd ed., 1830), this term is applied to 
half a gallon of cider, qualified by a pint of 
brandy and a dozen roasted apples, hissing 


hot. The same odd phrase was applied, 
and perhaps still is, in the southern part 
of the United States, to a stew of bacon 
with peas or rice. My references are dated 
1838 and 1856. These differing uses would 
seem to be independent of each other. 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Isaac Vosstus’s Lisprary. (See 10 S. ii. 
361.)—At the above reference will be found 
an account of how this famous private library 
left these shores, and it may consequently 
be of interest to note the record of the 
arrival of some of the books in this country 
fifteen years previously. 

There is the following entry on p. 848 of 
the recently issued ‘Calendar of Treasury 
Books, 1672-5? :— 

“Nov. 20, 1675. [Warrant from Treasurer 
Danby to the Customs Commissioners] to deliver, 
customs free, several parcels of books as in a 
schedule [missing] which ‘Dr. Isaac Vossius 
informs me that he has caused to be brought 
into the port of London from parts beyond the 
seas’: the same being first opened and viewed 
by a scholar ard one or more of the Company of 
Stationers appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London, and the 
bringing in thereof licensed according to the Act 


in this case provided.” 
W. R. B. Pripeavx. 


BentTLEY Priory, STaANMORE.—As this 
building is of great historic interest, deriving 
its name from a Priory of Austin Canons 
existing at Stanmore, Middlesex, as far back 
as 1243, the following cutting from The 
Daily Chronicle of 15 June last is, I think, 
worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.” :— 

“There was an important building estate sale at 
the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, yesterday, 
when Messrs. Hampton & Sons disposed in one lot 
of the Stanmore estates of the late Mr. Frederick 
Gordon, the founder of the Gordon Hotels, for 
275.0501. The lands embrace the Priory, 
Stanmore Park, Manor House, and oodland 
Estates at Stanmore, in Middlesex, having a total 
area of nearly 800 acres. The present income is 
10,0007. a year from ground and other rents on pro- 
perties already erected. Offe as a whole, the 
om realized 50/. over the upset price of 

75,0007. 

“‘The late Mr. Frederick Gordon at one time 
lived at Bentley Priory. One of the monasteries 
suppressed at the time of the Reformation, the 
Priory became in 1543 the property of Henry VIII. 
who ultimately disposed of it. It was purchased 
in 1788 by the first Marquis of Abercorn, who made 
it the venue of many interesting gatherings. 
Amongst those who frequented the Priory durin 
the marquis’s possession of it were Sir William an 
Lady Hamilton, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Walter Scott. 

“‘Later it was the rendezvous of the King of 
Prussia, the Prince Regent, who was afterwards 
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George IV., and Louis XVIII. In 1848 it was 
leased by the Dowager Queen Adelaide (widow of 
William IV.), who died there a few moriths after- 
wards. For three years after her death the Priory 
remained untenanted. Subsequently it was utilized 
as a residential hotel, and afterwards passed again 
into private occupation. 

“The gardens attached to the Priory were at one 
time among the finest in the neighbourhcod of 
London. A summer-house on the margin of a 
beautiful lake is said to have been the spot where 
Sir Walter Scott revised the proofs of ‘Marmion.’” 

It will be observed that the writer of the 
above refers to the Priory as having passed 
into “private occupation.’» Perhaps it 
will be as well for me to mention that in 1908 
the mansion was used as a private seminary 
for girls, the head mistress being Miss 
Frances de Tenac. Joun Birc#. 

51, Tynemouth Road, Tottenham. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SAMUEL HEARNE : WILLIAM WaLEs.—1. In 
the history of the Great Company it is 
stated that Samuel Hearne, the discoverer 
of the Coppermine River, published two 
pamphlets, one in 1773 and the other in 
1778-80, giving accounts of his journeys 
through North-Western America previous 
to the publication of his large volume in 
1795. If such pamphlets were published, 
can you tell me their titles, the name or 
names of the publishers, and where 
copies of them can be seen or obtained ? 

2. Did William Wales, F.R.S., the astro- 
nomer, who lived at Fort Churchill on 
Hudson’s Bay during the winter of 1768-9, 
and who there observed the transit of Venus 
in June of the latter year, ever write or 
publish any account of his residence on 
Hudson’s Bay ? If so, where can a copy 
of his account be seen or obtained ? 

J. DB. 

534, Confederation Life Chambers, Toronto. 


CHEVRON BETWEEN THREE Rosgs, 1630.— 
According to Nash in his ‘ Collections for 
the History of Worcestershire,’ there was a 
railed monument in the Redmarley D’ Abitot 
churchyard bearing these arms: “ A chevron 
between three lions rampant, with a crescent 
for difference, impaling a chevron between 
three roses.” I have traced the first- 
named arms, but have been unsuccessful 


‘with the latter, and should feel obliged to 


readers of ‘N. & Q.’ for any suggestions as 
to the family indicated. The date is 1630. 
WoRCESTER. 


CrowGay oR Croweie Famity.—Fair- 
bairn records two crests of Crowgay, Crowgie, 
or Crowgey. I shall be grateful if any of 
your readers can tell me the arms and 
county of this family, or give me any particu- 
lars concerning its members. 

WORCESTER. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Huew.”’—The Archbishop of York, in 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 
Finance Bill, referring to the oratory of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, mentions 
“that mysterious possession affecting the Celtic 
temperament which is called the hue/, which makes 
the speaker say he knows not what, and excites the 
audience they know not why.”—See J%imes Report, 

December. 

I should be much obliged if one or two of 
your Welsh correspondents could give me 
some more information about the mysterious 
word huel. A. L. MayHew. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
Can any one kindly tell me where the 
following quotation comes from? I fancy 
it is by Lord Lytton :— 

order to love human nature, expect, little 
from them ; in order to view their thoughts without 
bitterness, learn to forgive them ; and perceive that 
indulgence is justice, which trail humanity has a 
right to expect from the hand of wisdom, for the 
wisest man is always the most forgiving.” 


H. A. P. 


That kingly attribute, the will 
That sits upon the judgment seat of Being. 
A. Woop. 
River LeGEenDse SEVERN, WYE, AND 
RHEIDIOL.— 

How beautiful they seem, the Severn and Wye! 

And Rheidiol is held in honour, they say. 

The Severn, the Wye, and the Rheidiol 
rise on Plinlimmon Mountain. Legend says 
that these three rivers are three sisters who 
agreed to make a visit to the sea in the 
morning. Severn rose up very early, and 
took compass through Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Gloucestershire. Wye rose later, 


and took her journey through Radnorshire 
and Herefordshire, falling in with her sister 
near Chepstow, and went hand in hand 
to the ocean. Rheidiol indulged in her 
dreams, and lay so late that she was forced 
to take the nearest road to Aberystwyth. 
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According to another old legend, the fair 
maiden Sabrina was thrown into the Severn 
by the enraged Gwendolen, divorced wife 
of Locrinus, son of Brutus, first King of 
Britain ! 

Are there any legends respecting other 
rivers ? JONATHAN CEREDIG DAVIES. 

Llanilar, Cardiganshire. 


Dr. JAMES BRADLEY, ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 
—Reference to a pedigree showing names of 
his parents, brothers, and sisters, beyond 
what is mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ will 
oblige. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Lacy Famity, c¢. 1570.—Sir Charles 
Hedges, Secretary of State to Queen Anne, 
and his second cousin Sir William Hedges, 
manager and agent of the East India Com- 
pany in 1681, were great-grandsons of John 
Lacy, whose arms, three swans’ necks 
erased, they bore. John Lacy’s son (grand- 
father of Sir Charles and Sir William) was 
William, born 1571, died 1645, and buried 
with his wife at Stratton St. Margaret’s, 
Wiltshire. What was the name of John 
Lacy’s wife ? When was he bern, and where 
did he live ? He is described as descended 
from an ancient and worthy family in Corn- 
wall. Any particulars about him would 
much oblige. 

John Lacy, uncle of the Bishop of Exeter, 
is not the man, as the dates would not 
correspond. Lacy, Bishop of Exeter (will 
proved 1455) bore the same arms. 

SEARCHER. 


Lovets oF NortTHAMPTON. — Will the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me of 
relics and mementoes of the knightly family 
of Lovel, Barons of Tichmarsh, &c., whose 
ancestors, father and son, fought for the 
Conqueror at Senlac ? They are a Northamp- 
tonshire family par excellence, their descend- 
ants remaining, without a break, within 
the county to this day, though titles and 
estates have vanished, together with their 
castles of Tichmarsh, Brackley, and Minster 
Lovel in Oxon, and the manor houses of 
Weldon, Everdon, and Farthingstone. 

Are there any portraits in existence of 
those Lovels who were for many generations 
in England, and doubtless in Normandy 
at an earlier date, ‘‘ Hereditary Masters of 
the Royal Buckhounds ” ? 

In what collection may be found a portrait 
of either of the Barons of Tichmarsh and 
Holland ; of Francis, Viscount Lovel, K.G. ; 
or of Sir Thomas Lovel, K.G., @ cousin in 
blood, who died 1524 ? 


Two memorial windows—the one in 
Aldwinkle, the other in the church of 
Everdon—are known to me. Are there no 
other monuments, tombs, or mementoes 
in the churches or great houses of North- 
amptonshire ? 

A tradition, handed down to me by my 
grandfather (a Lovel), says that on the 
attainder of Viscount Lovel by Henry VII., 
Hannah Fitzhugh of Ravensworth, Lady 
Lovel, whom he married in 1483, fearing the 
king, retired with her two baby boys, and 
hid in a lodge in Whittlebury Forest, where 
she was for a time under the protection of the 
chief of the gipsies. Tradition reports that 
her boys grew up with the gipsies, and that 
one married a Romany, and became their 
king: hence the name of Lovel among 
gipsies. The other son settled on a small 
patrimony at King’s Sutton or Chipping 
Warden, where Lovels are yeomen to this 
day. 

I am curious to know what warrant there 
is for this romantic tradition. Replies will 
be gladly acknowledged by 
Tuos. H. 
142, Wellingvorough Road, Northampton. 


His Higuness JOHN WILLIAM NEw- 
BourRG, Count PALATINE, ¢c. 1675.—Where 
can I obtain an account of this worthy ? 
I particularly want his portrait, pedigree, 
and any references or clues. 

GEORGE GILBERT. 

Wentworth House, Keymer, Sussex. 


Mary, QuEEN oF Scots: LAaDIES-IN- 
Waitinc at ANTwEeRP.—In the church of 
St. Andrew in Antwerp, on a pillar in the 
south transept, is a small medallion-portrait 
of Mary, Queen of Scots (by Pourbus), with 
an inscription in memory of that unfortunate 
sovereign, and of two of her ladies-in- 
waiting who are interred in this church. 
Can any one tell me the names of these 
two ? L. 


Marcu Marten: ANDRASTA: WHAT 
IS GOT ON THE DeEvIL’s BACK,” &o.—In 
William Baxter’s ‘ Glossarium Antiquitatum 
Britannicarum,”’ 2nd ed., 1733, pp. 177-8, 8.v. 
‘ Minerve,’ is the following 

‘“‘Britannis vulgd Malen pro Furia Andrasta est 
sive Diaboli Matre, quam imperiti sic appellant. 
Hujus confingitur quidam Equus magicus nomine 
March Malen, sive Malene vel Minerve Equus, 

uo vehi feruntur per aéra malefici; olim autem 
Be asus hic erat, quo vehebantur vita functorum 
umbre. Atque hinc natum videtur quod instar 
Proverbii est in ore vutgi. A gasgler ar Varch 
Malen dan ei dorr ydh 4, hoc est, Quod Malene 
equi dorso comparatur, id subter ventrem ejus 
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perdendum erit; quod Anglicé vulgd dici_solet, 
Meda! is got on the Devil’s back is spent under his 
y- 


Probably ‘“‘ Varch™ (p. 178) should be 
‘*March.” The Index gives March Malen, 
178.4 ‘‘Minerve” is for ‘‘ Minerve 
Insula,” and ‘‘Malen” equals the Isle of 
Mull. 

Who was Furia Andrasta, “‘ Diaboli 
mater” ? What was March Malen, the 
‘* Equus magicus * ? 

The version of the proverb “ in ore vulgi 
is, I suppose, Gaelic, but how does the 
proverb particularly apply to Mull ? 

OBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mrs. BROWNING AND SaprHo.—In Mrs. 
Browning’s collected works appears a poem 
of thirteen lines beginning, 


If Zeus chose us a king of the flowers in his mirth 
He would call to the rose and would royally 
crown it. 

It purports to be a translation of Greek 
‘‘ attributed to Sappho, from Achilles Tatius.” 
I cannot find in the eight books of Achilles 
Tatius’s ‘Clitophon and Leucippe’? any 
quotation from Sappho, or ind any lyric 
quotation at all. Nor in either Bergk or 
the ‘Greek Anthology’ is any fragment of 
Sappho corresponding to Mrs. Browning's 
verses. Can any one throw light on the 
original poem which Mrs. Browning trans- 
lated ? 8. 


Livineston, c. 1680.—In 1680 
the Edinburgh press issued a publication 
bearing the title, ‘‘ Albion’s Congratulatory ; 
or, @ Poem upon the High and Mighty Prince 
James, Duke of Albany and York, his 
return into Scotland. Presented to His 
Royal Highness, by M. L.” 

Halkett and Laing’s dictionary gives the 
author’s name as Michael Livingston. Who 
was he ? Would some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly oblige by indicating the source 
whence information about him may be 
obtained ? W. Scorr. 


PARLIAMENTARY Division Lists. —Can 
any of your readers kindly inform me when 
division lists in Parliament were first printed 


and published ? JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


BEACONSFIELD ON RADICALS AND Con- 
SERVATIVES.—Lord Beaconsfield once said : 
‘“We are all Radicals by sentiment, but we 
are Conservative by conviction.” Perhaps 
one of your correspondents can say where 
and when he said this, A. Dumay KERR. 


F. C. Lewis’s ‘THe Nautcu.’—I should 
be greatly obliged if I could obtain a key 
to the portraits in an engraving I possess, 
or information as to the whereabouts of the 
original picture. The following is printed 
on the engraving :— 

“The Nautch; or, Entertainment given by 
the Rajah Chundo Lal to General James Stuart 
Fraser, Resident at the Court of Hyderabad, in the 
year 1841. 


** Dedicated by permission to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Published Oct. Ist, 1844, for the 
Proprietor by F. C. Lewis, 53, Charlotte St., 
Portland Place. Painted by F. C. Lewis at Secun- 
derabad.”’ 

C. J. SAUNDERS. 


Simon.” — Off the main 
thoroughfare of Lancaster there is a market 
known as “Old Sir Simon’s Market.” I 
should like to know who this personage 
was whose popularity was so great that his 
fellow townsmen designated him ‘“ Old 
Sir Simon.” M. L. R. Bresiar. 


Sm Birunpett.—I shall be much 
obliged if any one can give me information 
concerning Sir Philip Blundell, whose 
daughter Anna Maria married George Bick- 
nell in 1818 or 1819. I cannot find him in 
any list of knights or baronets. A. 8S. B. 


Sir Toomas WILLIAM BROTHERTON (1785- 
1868).—Particulars of his parentage, the 
date and place of his birth, and his first 
marriage are desired. The ‘D.N.B.,’ vi. 
446, gives no information on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 


FREDERICK HERBERT MABERLEY (1781-— 
1860).—When and whom did he marry ? 
The ‘D.N.B.,* xxxiv. 393, does not help. 
When did he attempt to impeach Wellington 
in the House of Lords; and where can an 
account of his action be found ? 

G. F. R. B. 


DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT.—Has any history 
been written of the Devonshire Regiment, 
established 1685? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Printers’ Proors.—I shall be glad to be 
referred to any ‘‘ documented” discussion 
of the history and antiquities of authors’ 
proofs. Q. V. 


Buane : Cuca.—I should be very grateful 
if any reader could tell me where I could get 
either of the following: bhang (which I 


believe is Indian hemp, and can be got in 
London), or cuca (or coca), which is, I fancy, 
& South American product. G. B. 


Or 
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| 
CraKE, WILTSHIRE OR DEVONSHIRE | 


Artist.—Is anything known of a painter 
of this name? I have a fine portrait of Miss 
Servington Savery of Marlborough, signed 
and dated Crake, 1687. 


LEONARD C, PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Replies. 


THE “STRAWBERRY HILL” 
CATALOGUE. 
(10 S. vii. 461, 517; xii. 216, 294, 353, 430.) 


Mr. E. P. Merrirt’s further contribution 
on this intricate bibliography is most interest- 
ing. Exactly as he states, I was at fault 
in including the ‘Aides Walpoliane,’ 1767, 
as this refers to the Houghton Hall Collection; 
and in writing that the seventh- and eighth- 
day sales were held, I was misled by the 
newspaper paragraphs so naming the sales 
held 4 and 5 May, although they were 
ninth and tenth days, according to the 
catalogues. Burn’s fictitious, but ingenious 
results of the illusive two-day print sale 
helped still further to confuse, and on these 
points Mr. Merritt, as the result of his more 
careful comparison, is triumphant. Of the 
No. 3 issue, I have not seen a copy, but 
between No. 1 and No. 2 there are greater 
differences than Mr. MERRITT indicated in 
his note at 10S. vii. 462. 

In the copy before me the sixth day’s sale 

ends with lot 148, on p. 67; but inserted 
is p. 85, presumably from a copy of No. 2, in 
which the sixth day’s sale ends with lot 160. 
This difference in pagination would be ex- 
plained if this added page came from No. 3 
edition, in which, Mr. MERRITT informs us, 
the lots were often catalogued at greater 
length. But I do not attempt an explana- 
tion, although the three or four different 
copies at the B.M. would probably enable 
me to do so; but before I have time to 
consult them a solution of the puzzle may 
be forthcoming. 
_ Of the recataloguing of the prints some 
information is provided by J. H. Burn in 
a memoir of Thomas Dodd, contributed to 
The Cornhill Magazine under the title of 
‘The Last of the Grand School of Con- 
noisseurs.” It was reprinted in 1879 for 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., and from the rather 
scarce volume I extract the following :— 


“Shortly after the completion of his two years 
duty in Oxford, d received news of the great 


sale at Strawberry Hill. The prints of that extra- 
ordinary collection had been placed in the Round 


Tower, expressly built for them by Horace Walpole. 
George Robins, the auctioneer who managed the sale, 
had mace them into bulky lots, so as to get through 
them in two days, and Dodd was invited to examine 
this arrangement, upon public protest from nearl 

all the collectors in England. They called for Dodd. 
He came, and instantly pronounced the proposal 
absurd, and ruinous to the estate. Consequently, 
at a commission of 14 per cent, he undertook to 
redistribute the lots, anil melee a catalogue raisonné. 
It was done in the utmost haste, whilst the grand 
sale proceeded. Ultimately, the ae were re- 
moved to Robins’s Rooms, at the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, and there were disposed of in a ten days’ 
auction. Robins’s 300 lots formed 1,331 under the 
new arrangement; four of them alone made 900 in 
Dodd’s hands, which sold for 1,800/. The entire 
proceeds reached 3,840/. 10s.” 

Of the pamphlets describing Strawberry 
Hill much could be written, but I am ex- 
tending my reply only to deal with the 
‘ Description’* issued in 1772, or at least 
before 1774. Although they were the most 
important collectors of the Strawberry 
Press publications, neither George Baker 
nor J. W. K. Eyton had a copy of this 
early work. The first-named formed from 
Kirkgate’s sale and other sources, a very 
fine collection, which was sold by Sotheby 
in 1825. Many of the best items went to 
William Upcott and Cruden, the historian 
of Gravesend ; and it was from the library 
of the last-named that Eyton secured his 
greatest treasures. But a careful search 
through these sale catalogues has produced 
only the following 

From Baker’s sale, lot 791 :— 

A Description of the Villa of Horace Walpole, 
with Inventory of Pictures, &c., 4to, n.d. 

This may be the unknown 1760 edition. 
The title is similar—so far as it goes—to 
that of the 1774 edition. Neither of these 
collectors had copies of any 1772 edition, but 
from Eyton’s sale catalogue I transcribe :— 

Lot 1462. ‘Description of the Villa of Horace 
Walpole at Bueeke Hill, near Twickenham ; 
with an Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures. 
Curiosities, &c., and Appendix, Additions, and 
more Additions, 158 pages, complete, large paper 
(only 6 copies printed), boards, uncut, 4to, i774. 

Lot 1463. Description of the Villa at Strawberry 
Hill, 158 pages, am. small paper (only 100 
copies om ), folded, uncut, small 4to, 1774. 

t 1464. Description of the Villa. Another 
= of 65 pages, complete, sewed, uncut, 4to, 

774. 

This edition is stated by Kirkgate to have 
been printed only for the use of the servants 
showing the house. 

If this catalogue can be depended upon for 
accuracy of description—and it has obviously 
been compiled with exceptional care—the 
supposed edition of 1772 cited by Lowndes 
is that of the third issue in 1774. 
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The fragments sold by Messrs. Hodgson 
in 1902 are also part of a 1774 edition— 
perhaps some of the ‘“‘ Additions” or 
‘**More Additions.» ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Where may a copy of ‘ Aides Walpoliane, 
being a Description of the Collection of 
Pictures at Houghton Hall, 1767,’ by Horace 
Walpole, be seen ? Is there a copy in either 
the British Museum Library or the London 
Library ? Curious. 


Dr. LAURENCE WoMACckK (105. xii. 387).— 
He obtains nearly three columns in ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
Ixii. 346, wherein twelve of his writings are 
set out, and twenty-three lines of small 
type are occupied by a list of authorities. 
The following may be added to the catalogue 
of his publications :— 

Sober Sadnes......Observations upon the Pro- 
ceedings....... of a prevailing party....... with the 
Resolution of......true Protestants of the Church of 


England. 4to, pp. 47, 1643. 
Re-asserted, in an echo to R. 4to, 


1664. 
a and Aaron, the King and the Priest. 4to, 


75. 
Verdict upon the Dissenters’ Plea. Svo, 1681. 
W. C. B. 


Dr. Laurence Womack’s curious cognomen 
appears to have been evolved from the per- 
sonal name of Wymarch, which occurs in 
Domesday Book. See Dr. Hook’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Biog.,’ 1852, vol. viii. p. 815, where 
the name is spelt, as in Rose’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 
Lawrence Womock.” 

J. HotpEN MacMicHaet. 


I give herewith an exact transcription 
of the inscription on the tombstone in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. It is as follows : 

** Hic juxta | Reconditur quod mortale fuit Rev4 
in X* | Patris Laur: Womack Epise. Menevensis 
qui post multorum annoram operam Ecclesize 

nglic: egregie navatum infulam cum Corona 

immortalitatis Commutavit Mart. 12° ztat 73 

Necnon filiz suze unice Anne, que 3° Octob: 

preced. ad animarum Virginum Consortium 
(quoyis Conjugio preestantius) 19 Annorum Virgo 
hine avocata est.” 
Walcott, in his ‘ Memorials of Westminster,’ 
1849, p. 146, gives the arms on this tablet-— 
which he states to be ‘‘ against the south- 
west pier of the nave *”—as “‘ Party per pale: 
1, Arms of the See of St. David’s; 2, Argent; 
a lion rampant gules.” He also gives some 
account of Womack’s preferments, and a 
slight biographical sketch. In the same 
author’s ‘ History of St. Margaret’s Church,’ 
1847, there is nothing worth noting. 


The monument was photographed, I 
believe, last year. If I succeed, as I think 
I shall, in tracing this matter, I will com- 
municate further. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 

[We regret that death has prevented the fulfil- 
ment of this promise. See ante, p. 480.] 


H AspIraTE IN Famous ENGLISH WRITERS 
(10 S. xii. 403).—It ought to have been 
noticed that Hume’s reprocf is most un- 
happily expressed. When he says, ‘‘ Do 
you not know that n is added before 
vowels to prevent the cacophony ?” he 
should have said ‘‘ retained,” not ‘‘ added.” 
Nothing whatever has been “‘ added.” The 
n in ‘‘ an” is dropped before consonants and 
before an aspirated h for the sake of brevity, 
and to lighten utterance. There was a time 
when it never was dropped at all. N was 
retained, for example, before pr as late as 
1300. The earlier text of Layamon’s ‘ Brut ’ 
begins with the words ‘‘ An preost,” for 
which we now say “a priest.” Otherwise, 
why was an ” added rather than an m or 
an x ? WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Surely the use of ‘‘ an” before such words 
as ‘‘house,” ‘‘ humble,” &c., does not 
necessarily mean that the A is not to be 
sounded. Personally I should always write 
“an” before words beginning with h 
in which the first syllable is not accented, 
and so, I fancy, would many people; in- 
deed, I gather from the ‘ N.E.D.’ that it is 
the commoner practice. Certainly ‘an 
historian seems to me more euphonious 
than “a historian,” though the / is sounded 
in both cases. Cc. C. B. 


With regard to Mr. Curry’s concluding 
paragraph, time has, I think, wrought a 
change in the aspiration of “ hospital,” in 
which h was formerly very frequently 
dropped ; that is, by people who could not 
possibly drop the letter in “‘ host” or sound 
it in honest.” Pook, 


Worps AND PHRASES IN OLD AMERICAN 
Newspapers (10 8. xii. 107, 270, 370).— 
Mr. MatrHews says at the last reference : 
‘** It is pretty safe to assume that such a use 
of the word [i.e., “ franklin” for “‘ godwit’”’] 
is unknown in this country ” (i.e., the wide 
United States). I do not, however, think 
it can be safe to assume this, for when I 
read a short time ago, in ex-President 
Roosevelt’s account of his sporting adven- 
tures in Africa, that he had shot a franklin, 
he can hardly have meant that he brought 
down a biplane fitted with a “ franklin ” 
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stove, and surely the use of the word in such 
circumstances may lead one to suppose that 
the distinguished sportsman was familiar 
with ‘franklin’? as the name of a bird 
indigenous to his own country, viz., Scolopax 
fedoa, the American godwit, which is, or 
used to be, found in and about Hudson’s 
Bay, and is a fowl of the grallic order fully 
sixteen inches long. 

I do not, of course, dispute the correctness 
of Mz. MATTHEWS’s assumption that Lowell’s 
lines refer to a stove so named, and not to a 
bird, although I am tempted to observe 
that the ‘‘ bushed asparagus in fading green ” 
may refer to vase embellishment, and the 
‘franklin clean” to a stuffed specimen of 
the bird, flanked by such vases. I used, 
years ago, frequently to fill a pair of large 
mantelpiece vases with bunches of the 
beautiful berry-laden asparagus fern from 
my father’s garden, and I was not alone 
in a due appreciation of this feathery plant 
for decorative purposes. 

J. HotpEN 


SacreD Foreign LANDS 
(10S. xi. 467 ; xii. 176, 254, 314).—The reply 
of Mr. ALtEx. THoms at the last reference 
stirred dim recollections, and prompted 
inquiries which have been -productive of 
some result. It appears that there were 
once both a Sodom and a Gomorrah, and even 
a Purgatory, near Ceres in Fifeshire, and 
that all three have vanished almost as com- 
pletely as the Cities of the Plain. An altera- 
tion of the highway, on or near which they 
stood, affected their prosperity, and ulti- 
mately ended their existence. ‘The only one 
of the three of which there is any trace 
left is Sodom, and ali that remains to show 
the position of this place is a part of the old 
road, a hedge, and the crumbling ruin of one 
dwelling-house. Of the other two centres 
nothing definite seems to be known at the 
present time. They had all, however, 
been within a limited area in the district 
associated with the Scottish historian Lind- 
say of Pitscottie. The names are preserved 
in a stanza of local interest, which runs thus : 

Kilnhill and Ceres Mill, 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
An’ a little wee hoose at the side o’ the road— 
hey ca’d it Purgatory. 
To the eye the rime presented in this arrange- 
ment is by no means satisfactory, but the 
Scottish pronunciation makes it quite 
respectable. The statements are given on 
the authority of a Ceres resident whose 
knowledge of his village and district is wide 
and accurate, THomas Bayne. 


Eden has to be added to this list of names. 
There are two British rivers of this name, 
the one in Westmorland and Cumberland, 
the other in Fife. The Fifeshire stream is 
mellifluous and picturesque, with an 
especially fine estuary, near St. —— 


In the parish of Northmaven in Shetland 
there are five crofts known by the names of 
the five cities of the Philistines—Ashdod, 
Gaza, Askelon, Gath, and Ekron. These 
are, perhaps, scarcely to be reckoned as 
sacred place-names, except for the fact that 
they are found in the Bible. J. W1LuLcock. 

Lerwick. 


Close to nearly every village in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire is (or was forty years 
ago) a plot of allotment-gardens. This is 
generally known and described in the Over- 
seer’s returns as ‘ the Canaan” or “‘ Para- 
dise.’? The former name is often corrupted 
into the ‘‘ Canings,”” which sounds to some 
as if it referred to the internal fences ; but I 
think both names originally merely meant 
the garden. These plots are by no means 
conspicuous for the beauty of their sur- 
roundings—sometimes quite the reverse. 

Where villages have grown into towns the 
site of these plots is often marked by 
Paradise Street. P. 


There is a place called Paradise in Anna- 
polis County, Nova Scotia, situated in & 
rich valley, through which flows a river, 
and abounding with orchards, some of 
which contain as many as seven or eight 
hundred trees, from which large consign- 
ments of choice fruit are exported yearly. 
A railway runs through the valley from 
Annapolis to Halifax, with a station at 
Paradise. Having lived there for some two 
years, and been often at the station on the 
arrival of trains, I noticed that the guard 
when calling out the name of the station, 
invariably added ‘‘ Nova Scotia,” putting 
special emphasis upon ‘‘ Nova Scotia.” 
Guard Edwards was a thoughtful man, who 
evidently wished his passengers not to make 
a mistake as to their whereabouts. 

There are also a Paradas in Spain, & 
Paradies in Germany, and a Paradis in 
Italy, all of which probably mean the same. 

J. Brown. 

88, St. Leonard’s Road, Hove. 


I find that Devonshire rejoices in the 
following: Bearah, Holy Street (Chagford), 
Holy City (Chardstock), Jordan, and Wilder- 
ness. Probably there are others. At Ottery 
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St. Mary there exist Paternoster Row, Amen 
Court, Jesu Street, and St. Saviour’s Bridge— 
perhaps scarcely to be included in place- 
names. W. G. Watson. 

Polsloe Park, Exeter. 


There is a small tree-clad spot over- 
looking the Golf-links at Eastbourne called 
Paradise. CLARKE. 


[We cannot insert more on this subject. ] 


‘* MORS SCEPTRA LIGONIBUS ZQUAT”’ (108. 
xii. 448).—I find the quotation in fuller 
form in a Cheshire MS. written in or about 
1576, as follows :— 

Mors dominos servis et sceptra ligonibus equat, 

Dissimiles simili condicione trahens, 
which I think may be rendered thus :— 

Death comes alike to monarch, lord, and slave, 

And levels all distinctions in the grave. 

Like Dr. WEBER, I am anxious to know 
the source of the Latin couplet and the 
author’s name. JAMES HALL. 

Chester. 


“Mors sceptra ligonibus equat” is not 
from Lucan. Wilhelm Binder in his ‘ Novus 
Thesaurus Adagiorum Latinorum’ (1861, 
No. 1893) quotes it from Johann Weber’s 
‘Dicta Sapientum selectiora et insigniora 
Greco-Latina*® 1, 23 (Frankfurt, 1705). 
I have no copy of Weber’s book, so cannot 
say whether he affords any further help in 
tracing the quotation. Claudian, ‘ Rapt. 
Proserp.,’ ii. 302, has ‘‘Omnia mors equat.”’ 

Was not James Shirley showing his 
recollection of the Latin words when he 
wrote the song in his masque ‘The Con- 
tention of Ajax and Ulysses’ ? 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And ja the dust be equal made 
Wita the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


(Mr. V. CHatropspHysya and C. S. J. also refer 
to Shirley’s poem. ] 


Hotty as Browse FoR CATTLE AND 
SHEEP: ‘‘ Fryers” (10 S. xii. 428).—Some 
years ago I was told about cattle being fed 
on gorse in winter, and wrote about it some- 
where, on the authority of two well-known 
Ulverstonians since dead. My instances 
were, of course, purely local. 

In Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dict. English 
Plant-Names,’ 1886, p. 194, will be found 
“Frez, Ulex europeus, L. Northampton,” 
with the name of the authority. 


The following quotation from Pennant, 
‘Tour in Scotland, 1772,’ 1774, p. 32, is 
pertinent. He is going from Hawkshead, 
N. Lancs, to Graythwaite :— 

“The roads are excellent amidst fine woods, with 
grey rocks patched with moss rising above. In one 
place observed a Holly park, a tract preserved 
entirely for sheep, who are fed in winter with the 


eroppings.” 
S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Cum OF THE CLOUGH (10 S. xii. 386).— 
The ancient metrical history of Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudes- 
ley is accessible in the well-known collections 
of Percy, Ritson, and Gutch. The name is 
mentioned in the following extracts :— 

‘« .....blind harpers, or such like taverne-ministrels, 
that give a fit of mirth for a groat ; and their matters 
being, for the most part, stories of old time; as the 
Tale of Sir Topas, the Reportes of Bevis of South- 
ampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell, and Clymme 
of the Clough.” — Puttenham’s ‘Arte of English 
Poesie,’ 1589. 

Again :— 

““My merry muse begets no tales of......those 
bold yeomen of the North, Adam Bell, Clem of the 
Clough, nor William of Cloudesly, those ancient 
archers of all England.”—‘ The History of Tom 
Thumbe the Little,’ 1621. 

Also in reference to the Finsbury archers :— 
All day most fiercely there they stand, 
Like ghosts of Adam Bell, and Clymme ; 
Sol sets for fear they ‘Il shoot at him. 
Davenant’s Works, p. 291. 
And again :— 
Like honest grave children of Adam Bell, ’ 
And Climme oth’ Clough ; now each of you will be 
More than a furious William Cloudeslie. 
‘Rump Songs,’ p. 117. 

Brewer’s ‘Dict. of Phrase and Fable’* 
says, s.v. ‘ Clym* :— 

“*Clym of the Clough, with Adam Bell and Wil- 
liam of Cloudesly, were noted outlaws, whose skill 
in archery rendered them as famous in the north 
of England as Robin Hood and Little John in the 
midland counties. Their place of resort was in 
Englewood Forest, near Carlisle.—N.B., Englewood 
means firewood, Clym of the Clough means Clement 
of the Cliff.” 

Tom JONES. 


Burney’s ‘History or Music’ (10 S. 
x. 9, 57).—With regard to the plates in the 
first volume (Ist ed., 1776 ; 2nd ed., 1789), it 
is of interest to note that the first three 
plates have a note concerning them which 
appears in the 1776 edition only :— 

‘* These exquisite engravings by Mr. Bartolozzi, 
from the elegant designs of Mr. Cipriani, though 
they may have been seen by a few of my sub- 
scribers, while they were the property of Mr. 
Giardini, yet, as far as I have been able to learn, 
that transient view of them produced no other 
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effect than what it is usual for beauty to excite : 
a desire not only to view, but to appropriate. 

‘“ With respect to mere embellishments, it is 
hoped, as none were promised in the proposals, 
that those which my ambition to render the work 
as acceptable to the public as I was able, has 
tempted me to add, at a considerable expence, 
will be the more welcome to my readers, from their 


- appearing unexpectedly. 


“ After each of these plates had fulfilled its 


destination of serving as a concert ticket for one, 


performance only, it seemed a hardship upon the 
admirable artists who designed and engraved 
them, as well as upon the public, that such pro- 
ductions should be buried in oblivion, This idea, 
and the want of sufficient time to have others 
executed, suggested to me a desire of ornamenting 
my History with them, and a wish to publish 
and preserve them in a work to which they seem 
naturally to belong.” 

In the 1776 edition plate i., ‘ Apollo and 
the Nine Muses,” faces the title, whereas in 
the second edition it faces p. 1, and the 
frontispiece to this edition is a fine portrait 
of Burney by Bartolozzi after Sir Joshua. In 
both editions plates iv., v., and vi. are bound 
at the end; plate vii. faces p. 205 in the 
first edition, and p. 196 in the second edition; 

late viii. faces p. 222 in the first, and p. 212 
in the second; and plate ix. faces p. 252 
in the first, and p. 256 in the second. It 
is quite usual to find this volume mutilated 
by the excision of the plates by Bartolozzi, 
and sometimes the folding plates are 
damaged. 

In the second edition there is no mention 
of the portrait, dated 1784, and plate i. the 
binder is expressly directed to put “ facing 
the title.’ In my copy, which is in con- 
temporary calf, it faces p. 1. Moreover, 
when the second edition of vol. i. was re- 
issued—I think a trifle larger in size than the 
original quarto—the list of plates was 
revised, to suit the revisions in the paging ; 
but in the other three volumes, issued the 
same year, there is no further list of plates, 
although many occur engraved on copper, 
being chiefly illustrations of music, paged 
in with the letterpress, and also two more 
fine plates by Bartolozzi. 

Rosson. 


Henry BARNEWELL, PREBENDARY OF 
RocHESTER (10 8. x. 448, 516).—He was 
a@ nephew of Robert Barnwell of 

tamford Baron, whose will, dated 16 March, 
1563/4, proved P.C.C. (13 Stevenson) 30 
April, 1564, mentions his mother Agnes 
Wells; his wife Ann and son Anthony 
(under age); and his brothers William, 
John, Richard, Thomas, and Henry. Castor 
register contains the marriages in 1539 
of Agnes Barnwell to William Wells (3 Oct.) 


and of William Barnwell to Margaret Wood- 
cock (6 Nov.). 

In connexion with the bequest of George 
Barnwell, the Prebendary’s “ cousin,” to 
the Nassington poor, it may be noted that 
John Barnwell of Nassington is described 
by John Barnwell of Wakerly in his will 
dated 22 June, proved (Peterborough) 
27 July, 1609, as his brother ; and that the 
former’s son John was an executor of the 
latter’s son Laurence, whose will was proved 
(Peterborough) 29 May, 1619. 

Edmund Barnwell of Porterose, only son 
of George Barnwell, died 15 May (Ing. P.M. 
30 Nov.), 1627, his heirs being his sisters 
Bazill and Elizabeth (cp. Morant, ‘ Essex,’ 
1766 ed., vol. ii. p. 276). Qu 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 Ss 
xii. 448).—The line in question, recte 
Come live in my heart and pay no rent, 
is by Lover, and will be found in his song 
beginning 
Vourneen ! when your days were bright, 
which appears in the 8vo edition of his 
poems issued by Routledge, n.d. 
Epitor ‘ Irish Book Lover.’ 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


The prose quotation about the stars, 
which Mr. PaGE asks for, is from Carlyle’s 
‘Sartor Resartus,*> Book II. chap. viii., 
entitled ‘Centre of Indifference,” near the 
end. L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

(Mr. Tom Jones and I, M. L. also thanked for 
replies.] 

Lyncu Law (10 S. xi. 445, 515; xii. 52, 
133, 174).—M. asks: ‘‘ What would have 
been the difference in pronunciation between 
‘Lynch’s law’ and ‘Lynchy’s law’ ?” 
I frankly concede that as “lynch law” 
is a shortened form of ‘‘ Lynch’s law,” so no 
doubt ‘‘ Lynch’s law ” might be a shortened 
form of ‘‘ Lynchy’s law.” But I would repeat 
what I have already said, either in words 
or by intimation: First, there is no evidence 
that the term ‘‘ Lynchy’s law ” ever existed, 
and in the absence of proof we cannot 
assume its existence. Secondly, it is safe 
to assert that such a term as ‘“‘ Lynchy’s 
law” could not have arisen in connexion 
with the case of the Irishman Lynchy who 
was killed in 1816. Where the name of a 
person precedes the word “ law,” it is that 
of the person who discovered the law. Thus 
we have “‘ Boyle’s law,” ‘‘ Gresham’s law,” 
‘“Grimm’s law,” Kepler’s laws,” &c. 
Similarly there can, I think, be no doubt that, 
as Wirt stated in 1817, Lynch’s law “ took 
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its name from the gentleman who set the first 
example” of the practice, But there was 
no “law ” at all in the case of the Irishman 
Lynchy, who was merely one of nine persons 
murdered in cold blood. 

Furthermore, it was virtually proved, 
ante, p. 135, that Judge Roane used the term 
‘** Lynch’s law ” at least two years before the 
murder of Lynchy. If additional evidence 
on this point is wanted, it is furnished by 
Wirt’s own letters. On 20 Aug., 1815, he 
wrote :— 

** And, in addition to the dates, I have the facts 

themselves to collect. I thought I had them all 
ready cut and dry, and sat down with all my 
statements of correspondents spread out before me; 
a pile of old journals on my right, and another of 
old newspapers on my left, thinking that I had 
nothing else to do but, as Lingo says, ‘ to saddle 
Pegasus, and ride up Parnassus,’ ”’ 
On 24 Aug., 1816, when his biography was 
nearing completion, he said that “ there 
will be an advertisement prefixed to it, 
stating the authorities on which the narra- 
tive is founded.” On 24 Sept. he said: 
‘J am dashing on, and hope to close my 
toils before the 10th of next month.’® No 
doubt he succeeded, for on 23 Oct. he wrote to 
Jefferson: ‘‘I now submit to you the last 
sheets of my sketches of Mr. Henry”; 
and on Nov. 12 Jefferson replied : ‘‘ Yours of 
October 23d was received here on the 3lst, 
with the last sheets of your work.’’ (See 
J. P. Kennedy’s ‘ Memoirs of William Wirt,’ 
1849, i. 387, 407, 410, 412, 414.) As, there- 
fore, Wirt had finished his biography on or 
before 23 Oct., 1816, while the murder of 
Lynchy did not take place until 1 Nov. fol- 
lowing, it results that M.’s theory is placed 
out of court. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Eneuish Navy DURING THE Civin WaR 
(10 8. xii. 308).—The English Navy during 
the first Civil War played a part purely 
national in preventing foreign interference. 
The ships were chiefly employed in guarding 
the seas and in intercepting vessels bringing 
soldiers and supplies from beyond the seas. 
The fleet in the Downs was reduced by Capt. 
Batten, second in command to the Earl of 
Warwick, the Parliament’s Admiral. The 
King’s Admirals, viz. Sir John Pennington 
and Sir John Mennes, were dismissed from 
their offices. 

After the Self-Denying Ordinance Warwick 
relinquished his command, and the govern- 
ment of the Navy was entrusted to a com- 
mittee of six Lords and twelve Commoners. 
When the Independents obtained power, 
they appointed Col. Rainborough as Vice- 


Admiral, and dispossessed Capt. Batten of his 
command. Rainborough, however, was un- 
popular with the seamen, and when the 
Second Civil War broke out in 1648 the fleet 
in the Downs revolted, and declared for the 
King. Rainborough was prevented from 
boarding his ship. The revolted ships, 
joined by Batten, sailed to Holland to the 
Prince of Wales. The Porstsmouth fleet 
through Warwick’s influence remained loyal 
to Parliament. 

In July, 1648, Prince Charles appeared 
in the Downs with the revolted and other 
ships, and attempted to effect a landing at 
Deal, but was repulsed by Col. Rich. The 
Prince had command of the seas for several 
weeks, but made no attempt to rescue the 
King, then a prisoner on the Isle of Wight. 
The seamen mutinied, and insisted on sailing 
up the Thames as far as the Medway ; 
but, owing to lack of provisions and the 
arrival of Warwick with the Portsmouth 
fleet, the Prince returned to Holland. 
Warwick followed, and persuaded some of 
the ships to return with him. Others formed 
part of a fleet under Rupert which was 
destroyed by Blake. 

The names of the revolted ships were the 
Constant Reformation, Convertine, Swallow, 
Antelope, Satisfaction, Hynd, Roebuck, 
Crescent, Pelican, Blackmore Lady, Rain- 
bow, Garland, and Revenge. See Thomason 
Tracts, Carter, Whitelock, Clarendon, Gar- 
diner, &c. G. H. W. 


To the best of my knowledge, there is no 
separate detailed account of naval opera- 
tions during the Civil War. Perhaps the 
Rev. J. Wintcock may find what he re- 
quires by referring to Sir J. K. Laughton’s 
article on Robert Blake in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and 
the various authorities there cited. To 
these may be added Hannay’s ‘ Admiral 
Blake’? (‘‘ English Worthies”); possibly 
also Miss Scott’s ‘ Rupert, Prince Palatine,’ 
and Lord Ronald Gower’s ‘ Rupert of the 
Rhine ’—published after the ‘D.N.B.’ article 
was written. WALTER Scort. 


See Traill and Mann’s ‘Social England * 
(1903), vol. iv., articles by Sir W. Laird 
Clowes, pp. 62 and 367, with authorities 
cited, pp. 277 and 472. <A. R. BayLey. 


JosEPH RopMAN DRAKE (10 S. xii. 448). 
—‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Lite- 
rature,’ new ed., 1903, vol. iii. p. 749, says :— 

‘Joseph Rodman Drake, associated with 
Fitz-Greene Halleck in ‘The Croaker Papers,’ 
was born in New York city, and bred to medicine, 
but died of consumption in his twenty-sixth 
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year. His most considerable poem, ‘ The Culprit | that while a man shewed his heart to all the world, 


Fay,’ was written to show that American rivers 
had just claims to the glories of fancy and romance. 
‘The American Flag’ is even better known. 
The volume containing ‘The Culprit Fay, and 
other Poems,’ was first published in 1835, and 
has been repeatedly reprinted.” 
Edgar A. Poe very severely criticized 
Drake’s ‘ Culprit Fay ’ in an article entitled 
“Fancy and Imagination,’ which is re- 
printed in the ‘ Works of Edgar A. Poe,’ 
vol. v., ‘The Literate: some Honest 
Opinions about Autorial Merits and De- 
merits,” New York, 1850. The article 
deals with Drake’s ‘Culprit Fay’ and 
Thomas Moore’s ‘ Alciphron * :— 
“*We allude to the late Dr. Rodman Drake, whose 
puerile abortion ‘ The Culprit Fay ’ we examined 
at some length in a critique elsewhere ; proving 
it, we think, beyond all question, to belong to 
that class of the pseudo-ideal, in dealing with 
which we find ourselves embarrassed between 
a kind of half-consciousness that we ought to 
admire, and the certainty that we do not,” &c. 
An edition of ‘The Culprit Fay’* was 
issued as recently as 1906 by Mr. Orville 
Brewer of Chicago, price 6 cents. 
Wo. H. PEEt. 


A good account of the career and works 
of this North American poet is given on 
pp. 224-5 of the second volume of Appleton’s 
‘ Cyclopedia of American Biography.’ There 
is also a portrait which lends corroboration 
to the statement that he was “the hand- 
somest man in the New York of his time.” 

For incidental references to Drake see 
two books on brother American poets— 
‘The Life of FitzGreene Halleck’* and 
‘ William Cullen Bryant and his Friends.” 

J. F. Hoaan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, S.W. 


Swirt on WINDOWS IN THE BREAST 
(10S. xii. 409).—In Lucian’s ‘ Hermotimus,’ 
cap. 20, the story is told how, when Hephes- 
tus had fashioned Man, Momus (Fault- 
finding personified) blamed him for not having 
constructed casements (@vpiSes) in his breast, 
so that when they were opened all man’s 
intentions and thoughts might be known, 
and it might be seen whether he was speaking 
the truth or lying. The story is made use of 
in ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’ and in 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ while Rabelais (iii. 14) 
refers to Momus’s criticism, on the same 
occasion, of the bull made by Poseidon 
(Lucian, ‘ Nigrinus,’ cap. 32). 

Pope in a letter to Lady Mary (18 Aug., 
1716) wrote :— 


he might do something more for his friends, e’en 
take it out, and trust it to their handling.” 

There was no need to propose to carry the 
project further. The ‘‘ windows ” in Lucian 
are shutters or casements—not mere glazed 
apertures, as Pope seems to think. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Historicat MSS. Discoverep (10 S§. xii. 
450).—Mr. McMurray’s query probably 
refers to a paragraph in The T'imes of 26 July, 
1905, relative to ‘‘ Historical Manuscripts 
at Clifton Hall, Notts, summarizing an 
account of these manuscripts published in 
The Nottingham Daily Guardian of the same 
date. They have since been brought under 
the notice of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
and a report will in due course appear. 

Sec. Hist. MSS. Comm. 


Mr. McMurray will find a sequel to the 
account he refers to in a notification on the 
front (advertisement) page of The Times at 
the close of November last. R. B. 
Upton. 


Miss ANNE Mannine (10 S. xii. 408).— 
Mr. Hope MALLeson in asking about the 
above and her family papers must have 
confused her with Miss Lydia Manning, 
who died only two or three years ago at 
Tunbridge Wells. Miss Anne Manning died 
in 1879. My aunt Mrs. Braithwaite Batty 
informs me that the latter left directions 
that all letters, and, as far as she knew, all 
papers, were to be destroyed. When Miss 
Anne’s sisters were alive, my aunt asked for 
the return of her letters, which she had 
written during a very long friendship, and 
was so informed. W. P. D. Stessine. 


‘ALL RIGHT”: ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE 
(10 S. xii. 228, 314, 433).—George Borrow 
wrote ‘ Lavengro’ about the middle of last 
century, but the record is ostensibly con- 
cerned with a period some thirty years 
earlier. The incidental dialogue may there- 
fore be assumed to represent the author’s 
impression of the forms that were in use in 
1820 or thereabouts. Chap. lix. gives the 
run of the four-in-hand towards Salisbury, 
the narrative closing thus :— 

“‘There was a dim and indistinct light, like that 
which precedes dawn; the coach was standing still 
in something like a street ; just below me stood the 
guard. ‘Do you mean to get down,’ said he, ‘or 
will you keep us here till morning? Other fares 


‘Tf Momus his project had taken, of having win- | want to get he Scarcely knowing what I did, 
e ai 


dows in our breasts, I should be for carrying it | I took my bun 


nd stick and descended, while 


further, and making those windows casements:| the people mounted. 


‘All right, John,’ said the 
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guard to the coachman, springing up behind; 
whereupon off whisked the coach, one or two indi- 
viduals who were standing by disappeared, and I 
was left alone.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Joun Dyer (10 S. xii. 428).—Nichols in 
his ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ referring to 
John Strong Ensor, who was living at either 
Cosby or Narborough, 1767, and who was 
a partner with his brother-in-law George 
Purefoy, attorney at Hinckley, says: 
‘‘Ensor’s sister was the wife of the Rev. 
John Dyer, the poet, and his grandmother 
was a Shakespeare, descended from a 
brother of everybody’s Shakespeare.” Being 
further from a library than Sydney Smith 
was from a lemon, I am sorry I cannot give 
the reference more fully. 

I may add that Ensor entered Rugby 
School 31 March, 1729, as John Strong alias 
Ensor. A. T. M. 


RicHARD NEILE, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
(10S. xii. 449).—If G. F. R. B. could consult 
the following, he might find the desired 
information: ‘ Catalogue of the Harl. MSS.’ 
(Lists and Lives of the Archbishops of York), 
vol. i. pp. 34 and 360, cod. 108 and 595, 
art. 6 and 19; also ‘ Historia Archiepis- 
coporum,’ 7b., p. 207, cod. 357, art. 4; 
‘List of Archbishops of York to 1646,’ 
Add. MSS. B.M. 33, 595, f. 7; and ‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops of York,’ edited and 
enlarged by Canon Raine (by W. H. Dixon, 
vol. i., all published). 

J. Horpen MacMicHaet. 


Louis XIV. (10 S. xii. 408, 
451).—Those who are interested in these 
old linens would do well to look back to 
8 S. vi. 286 and 9 S. vii. 446, and to the 
references given at the latter place. é 

W. C. B. 


VicomTE XIIII. (10 S. xii. 409, 
451).—An example of uu. for Iv. that 
**comes home to men’s business and bosoms’’ 
was omitted at the latter reference. It can 
usually be seen by consulting a watch o. 
clock. 

The Publishers’ Circular of the 4th inst. 
well illustrates the chance of error by 
printing xr in giving the contents of 
‘N. & Q.’ for same week. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


A Musicat Famity: Dr. Jay (10S. vi. 
441, 502; vii. 293; xii. 138):-—In ‘ The 


Royal Academy of Arts,’ 1906, Mr. Algernon 
Graves identifies anonymous portraits wher- 
ever possible. 


In consequence of my last 


reply I am enabled to give the name to a 
portrait unknown to him. Under H. Carl 
Schiller he has this entry: ‘‘ 1844, No. 648, 
portrait of a lady.” This lady was Mary 
Ann Symons, and the portrait is now in the 
possession of one of her nieces. References 
to Schiller were given by me at 108. vi. 503. 
THOMAS. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: HER CRUCIFIX 
(10 S. xii. 208, 274).—A small cross is pre- 
served at Abbotsford which is said to have 
been used by Mary at her execution. I do 
not know where Sir Walter got it. It is not 
mentioned in Lockhart, nor in Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott’s work on Abbotsford.: 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


Mrs. anp Miss VANNECK (10 S. xii. 188, 
251, 318, 377, 417, 456).—I think Mr, 
Horace BLeEACKLEY has identified both of 
these ladies, though I doubted it at first. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russet now throws doubts. 
on the whole story. How does he account 
for the coincidence between Lord R. Sey- 
mour’s diary and Rowlandson’s picture ? 
I hope he will publish more of this diary. 

J. 

Dublin. 


Bakers’ SERVANTS c. 1440 (10S. xii. 427). 
—Seeing ‘‘ the bred sesond ” was probably 
an inspection made to prevent the sale of 
quite new bread. In more recent times it 
was an offence under 40 Geo. III. cap. 18, 
to sell bread within twenty-four hours of 
its being baked. (In May,, 1801, two persons. 
were convicted of selling hot bread at 
Oxford.) It may be interesting, perhaps, to 
note this, though it does not aid in tracing 
the etymology of the three words men- 
tioned. R. B. 


‘* SPURRINGS,”” OR BANNS, AND LAMENESS 
(10 S. xii. 288).—Although the term ‘‘ spur- 
rings *» is not known in Devonshire, the idea 
of connecting lameness with the banns of 
marriage is quite common. It is not at all 
unusual when a young man’s banns are 
called for his associates to make ludicrously 
solicitous inquiries about his health; and 
if he professes innocence of any cause for 
such solicitude, and protests that he is in the 
best of health, the rejoinder is promptly 
forthcoming in some such terms as ‘Oh! 
I was told you fell out of the pulpit on Sunday 
morning and broke your knees !” or *‘ Well, 
I heard you were prayed for in church on 
Sunday, so I thought you must be seriously 
Frep. C. Frost, F.S8.I1. 

Teignmouth. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Literary History of the English People.— 
Vol. IV. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. 
II. By J. J. Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin.) 

M. JvUsSERAND or his publisher might have 

provided readers with some indication of the 

French original which this volume represents. 

There is no hint of the sort, or of the translator’s 

name. Perhaps this is to be explained by the 

fact that the distinguished author is his own 
translator. Certainly many of the sentences 
are couched in a style which is more French than 

English, or, at any rate, not natural English. 

Thus we have frequently what grammarians used 

to call the inativus p , hanging without a 

verb to help it ; and we find such phrases as ‘* the 

sans-géne little Doctor.”’ As for the French 
original, it is a portion of the second volume of 
the ‘ Histoire Littéraire du Peuple Anglais’ 
of 1904. We are presented with a number of 
fresh notes at the bottom of the pages ; various 
additions to the text made advisable by new 
books and discoveries, such as reference to the 
recently edited ‘Shakespeare Apocrypha’; and 
an Index (to Vols. II. and III.) which is of real 
assistance to the careful student. A _ ‘“‘ part 
reproduction ”’ of Visscher’s large plate of London 
of 1616, showing the Southwark entrance to the 

City, forms the frontispiece. 

In the volume Shakespeare is the central 
figure ; we begin with ‘The English Drama a 
the Renaissance,’ and ‘ Theatres and Perform- 
ances under Elizabeth’; then the immediate 
predecessors of Shakespeare, especially Marlowe, 
lead to the life and work of the master himself. 
Further chapters consider his contemporaries 
and successors ; and ‘ Aftermath’ ends the book 
with a discussion of various forms of literary 
activity, the work of poets, travellers, moralists 
and observers, archeologists and historians, and 
especially the influence of Bacon. 

The whole shows the admirable erudition and 
good sense which we have learnt to expect from 
M. Jusserand. Though he deals largely in 
inference, he never indulges in wild theory, and 
he introduces skilfully just that amount of quota- 
tion from writers of the Elizabethan period 
which is needed to make his narrative alive and 
interesting. Freshness is lent to the volume by 
numerous allusions to French poets and sources. 
Thus we learn that though there was no English 
translation of the Odes of Horace in Shakespeare’s 
day, there were at least two French renderings 
with the Latin text on the opposite page, pub- 
lished in 1584 and 1588. On the vexed question 
of the Sonnets the author shows, we think, 
excellent judgment. Some of his points were 
taken up by Samuel Butler, whose edition of 
the Sonnets (Longmans, 1899) might have been 
mentioned. 

On one point our late editor was always strong 
—that no foreigner, however accomplished, can 
reach a full understanding of the humour of 
another nation. This fact—for such we believe 
it to be—explains that portentous work ‘ Tolstoy 
on Shakespeare.’ M. Jusserand has, we need 
hardly say, a far juster appreciation of Shake- 
speare, but we demur strongly to his view that 
Falstaff in ‘ The Merry Wives ’ is at his very best, 


On the contrary, he seems to us in this. play 
unworthy of his great self, and we like to think 
that Shakespeare in this case was no more success- 
ful than other people who are ordered to do a 
job in a hurry. 

There are numerous other points which have 
struck us in the careful perusal of the volume ; 
but we think it sufficient to say that its pages, 
printed in an excellent type, have throughout 
given us abundant pleasure. We mean to return 
to them in the rare moments of our leisure. 


The Burlington with editorial 
articles on ‘The Wax Bust attributed to Leonardo,’ 
which has established the skill of Richard Cockle 
Lucas, and Mr. William Laffan of New York, an 
indefatigable Trustee of the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. Mr. Lionel Cust continues his 
interesting * Notes on Paintings in the Royal Col- 
lections,’ chiefly devoted to Pesellino, on whose 
altarpiece Mr. Roger Fry adds a learned note. Mr. 
Robert Steele has a noteworthy article on ‘Some 
Modern Printing,’ which has reference to various 
efforts to design fine type which have followed the 
lead of William Morris. Mr. Steele points out 
that “ more than a few of our better trade printers 
have produced books notable from every point. 
of view, while, on the other hand, artists of 
outstandin reputation have been called on by pub- 
lishers to design new type for special editions.” 
Though none of these editions, published doubtless 
in limited issues, have come our way, we are glad 
to know of a revival which is creditable to the 
artistic taste of the community. An article on 


t | ‘Damien Forment,’ by M. Paul Lafond, shows in 


its illustrations the delicacy which he attained in 
his sculpture. Mr. Charles ffoulkes treats an 
interesting and ~— subject in ‘The Armour 
of Jeanne d’Are.’ r. T. G. Jackson, R.A., has a 
notice of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s elaborate and 
delightfully illustrated work on ‘French Cathe- 
drals, Monasteries and one and_ Sacred Sites. 
of France.’ Portraits of the Wyat Family by Sir 
Martin Conway and Mr. Lionel Cust are discussed 
with illustrations. _Thesection of ‘Artin America’ 
includes a delightful illustration of ‘The Finding 
of Moses’ by Rembrandt, one of his earlier master- 
pieces. 

It is probably an accident that this number of 
The Burlington seems concerned rather with the 
artistic past of foreign countries than with art of 
to-day in England. We hope that the magazine 
will continue to oa us expert guidance on painters 
and etchers now living amongst us, many of whom, 
we believe, deserve serious consideration. 

The National Review is, as might be expected, 
full of politics, and continues to give vigorous and 
outspoken expression of its views, which ought 
to be a valuable asset to the Conservative party. 
Mr. Joseph H. Longford’s Reminiscences of 
Prince Ito form a highly interesting tribute to that. 
far-seeing statesman. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
one of his neat and pleasantly informative 
articles, and deals this time with ‘ Madame 
Vigée Le Brun.’ Mr. A. C. Bartholomew describes 
the results of ‘ An Experiment in growing Alpines,” 
which has evidently met with considerable success, 
Prof. A. V. Dicey makes out of ‘ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries ’ an article which the layman can 
read with pleasure. In ‘ National Holidays: an 
American Hint in Patriotic Expression,’ Miss 
Bowden Smith has a laudatory account of a 
Fourth of July celebration. 
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CATALOGUES.—DECEMBER. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue 177 contains 
Alken’s ‘A Touch at the Fine Arts,’ original 
edition, half-bound, uncut, as issued, McLean, 
1824, 31. 15s. Among art works is Smith’s 
‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ 9 vols., 1829-42, 21. 10s. 
Under Autograph Letters and Portraits are two 
large folio volumes bound in full crimson morocco, 
containing portraits and autograph letters care- 
fully arranged and inlaid, including those of 
George IT., Frederick, Prince of Wales, George III., 
Queen Charlotte, Peel, Canning, and Castlereagh, 
121. The first edition of ‘ Lavengro,’ 3 vols., 
1851, is 11. 6s.; and a very fine copy, in the 
original cloth, of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ 
Moxon, 1841-6, 121. The first edition of ‘ Blank 
Verse,’ by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd, 
12mo, blue morocco by Riviére, 1798, is 71. 7s. ; 
and the first edition of ‘The Egoist,’ 3 vols., 
1879, 21. 15s. The list under Walter Pater 
includes some first editions. There are also first 
editions of Swinburne, and a large-paper copy of 
the Tragedies, 5 vols., 1905-6, 4/1. 4s. There are 
a number of foreign books, chiefly French and 
Latin. 

Mr. Dobell has also a short list of 90 items, 
No. 178, devoted to Early English Literature. 
It contains a remarkable volume of plays, includ- 
ing three early quartos of Shakespeare ; the first 
edition of Carew’s ‘ Colum Britanicum,’ Shirley’s 
‘Triumph of Peace,’ Ben Jonson’s ‘ Catiline,’ 
and others. They are in beautiful condition, 
and Mr. Dobell states: ‘‘In the course of my 
experience I have seen only one other volume of 
plays of this period which can be compared with 
the one now offered,’’ the price being 4251. Other 
items include Barnes’s ‘ Divine Century of 
Spiritual Sonnets,’ 1595, 457. (only one other copy 
known); the first collected edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, folio, 1647, 28/.; Martyr’s ‘ The 
Decades of the New World or West India,’ first 
edition, extremely rare, small 4to, crimson morocco 
extra by Bedford, 1555, 681.; and the first 
collected edition of Ben Jonson, 1616, 211. There 
are rarities under Bacon, Chaucer (third edition), 
Dr. Donne, Drayton, and others. 


~&@Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues, 
Nos. 151 and 152. The first contains many 
presentation copies of books, including one from 
Lady Burton. ‘ The Inner Life of Syria,’ 2 vols., 
cloth, 1875, il. 10s.; the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s 
‘The Child of the Islands,’ 1845, beautifully 
bound in morocco, 51. 5s.; and Lady Lytton’s 
‘ Shells from the Sands of Time,’ 31. 3s. There is 
a set of Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Plays,’ with Notes 
by Hazlitt, 15 vols., original cloth, 1874-6, 71. 10s. 
Among items relating to Ireland are the ‘ Surveys 
of the Estates of the Earl of Mornington,’ taken in 
1781 by Richard Kendrick, a remarkably fine 
specimen of penmanship combined with draughts- 
manship, 41 coloured plans with descriptive 
matter, red morocco, 1781, 7l. 7s. Works on 
London include Howitt’s ‘ Northern Heights,’ 
ll. 7s. 6d. Under Rosicrucians is Hartmann’s 
* Cosmology,’ containing a ‘ Dictionary of Occult 
Terms,’ folio, cloth, Boston, U.S.A., 1888, 21. 10s. 
Under Shelley is the first issue of Buxton Forman’s 
edition, 4 vols. 8vo, 1876, 51. 

Messrs. Myers’s List 152 contains a choice 
selection of engravings. A complete set of original 


drawings to illustrate Hare’s ‘ Walks in London’ 
is priced 351. 


Under *America is a view of 


Charleston, 1838, 3l. 3s.; and under Ballooning, 
‘The Descent of Mr. Livingstone on the Coast 
of Baldoyle on the 27th of June, 1822,’ 21. 12s. 6d. 
under Docks is a series of views by W. Daniell : 
‘ The Brunswick Dock,’ 251. ; ‘The London Docks,’ 
two views, 30 guineas the pair; and ‘ The Docks 
on the Isle of Dogs,’ 81. 8s. Lawrence’s portrait 
of George IV. engraved by Finden, is 51. 5s. ; 
and a collection of Pitt and Fox caricatures, 
68 plates by Gillray and Rowlandson, 131. 13s. 
There are works under Rembrandt, Teniers, 
Turner, Van Dyck, and many others. 


Mr. C. J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 17 contains 
Higmore’s illustrations to ‘ Pamela,’ circa 1780, 
5l. 12s. 6d.; Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
17 vols., full tree calf extra by Riviére, 12/1. 12s. ; 
a choice set of Byron, including Moore’s ‘ Life,’ 
17 vols., full calf, 1833, 51. 17s. 6d; the rare first 
edition of ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ 1649, tall copy, 
original black calf, 1649, 61. 6s. ; _Knight’s ‘ Shake- 
speare,’ extra-illustrated, 6 vols., full crimson 
morocco, 41. 17s. 6d. ; Henley’s edition of Fielding, 
16 vols., 1903, 41. 17s. 6d (only 375 copies printed 
of this edition, the illustrations on Japanese 
vellum); Forlong’s ‘Faiths of Men,’ 3. vols., 
cloth as new, 1906, 3l. 10s.; and ‘ Historians’ 
History of the World,’ 25 vols., half-morocco, 
in oak bookstand, 1907, 121. 12s. George II.’s 
collection of English Diaries,’ 1740, bound in one 
handsome volume, blue morocco, with crown 
and G. R., is 71. 7s. Under Coloured Costume 
Plates is the collection of the famous costumiére 
Madame Devy, 13 folio vols., 301. The Catalogue 
also contains a collection of books with coloured 
plates by Rowlandson and the brothers Cruik- 
shank ; and there is a set of John Bull from the 
second number, December, 1820, to No. 2084, 
November, 1860, bound in 40 folio volumes, 
61. 17s. 6d. 

Mr. Sawyer has also a Second Winter List of 
new books at less than half prices. 


[ Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


HMotices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EprroriIAL communications should be addressed 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
sisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
fratiies, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Lezze and C. 8. (‘I expect to pass through this 
world but once”).—See the long note on this at 
p. 448 of ‘ Cassell’s Book of Quotations.’ 


10 8. Dec. 18, 199.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


G. F. BEETHAM, 
165, SNARGATE STREET, DOVER, KENT. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND VIEWS 
OF ALL COUNTIES 
Suitable for the Folio, Framing, or Extra Illustration. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
ARUNDEL PRINTS, BALLOONING ITEMS, &c. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


R. McCASKIE, 
BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c.), 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


George Gregory, 
IMPERIAL BOOK STORE, 
BY B A T H. 


THIRTY ROOMS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED UNDER 
SUBJECTS. 


Nos. 191-192 of THE IMPERIAL CATALOGUE (64 pp.) 
contains the LIBRARIES of the late HENRY JOHNSON, 
Esq., Kildare Gardens, Bayswater; KINGSTON LISLE, 
and others. 


RARE BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Mr. GREGORY has NOW READY, an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of his wonderful 
COLLECTION of MEZZOTINT & other PORTRAITS, 
including the COLLECTION, 
A Large-Paper in at 5s. Sub- 


scribers’ Names are printed at end. Index of Engravers 
and Painters are added to this Catalogue. 


The most interesting Store in Western England. 
OVER QUARTER OF MILLION BOOKS ON SALE. 
BooKsELLER TO H.M. QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 

Telephone 555. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 
RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues on application. 


W. MULLER, 
16, GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


LUZAC & CO, 


Oriental & Foreign Publishers & Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Official Agents to the India Office, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the > Cae of 
Chicago, &c. 

LUZAC & CO. make a speciality of 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Latest Catalogues issued : — 
BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS VI., being a Catalogue of 
Semitic Literature (pp. 131), 
can be had gratis on application. 


DECEMBER, 1859. DECEMBER, 1909. 
A Collection of Choice Manuscripts, 
Incunables, Books of Hours, Maps, Music, 
Autographs, Woodcut Books. 
CATALOGUE 1380 


In Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSTORE, 
MUNICH: 14, Hildegardstrasse, 14. 
Price 3s. 

With 40 Illustrations and Portrait of Ludwig Rosenthal. 


Telegrams and Cables: Ludros, Munich. Cc. 5th Edition. 
Adams Cable Codex, 10th Edi 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


My Speciality is tod > of 
STANDAND AUTHORS, BOOKS W. COLOURED PLATES, 
OLD. HERBAL OR EARLY BOOKS ON GARDENING, 
EDITIONS DE LUXE OF FAMOUS AUTHORS, 
OLD DRAMATISTS, BARLY AND FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 
If you have anything likely to suit me, Write or 
Telephone. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE ANSWERED. 


G. H. BROWN, Bookseller, 
113, EDGWARE ROAD, 
MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 108. x11. Duc. 18, 1909. 


NOW READY. 


AN ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


JOSEPH WHITAKER, F.S.A. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ASTRONOMICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA. 
A VAST AMOUNT OF 


INFORMATION RESPECTING THE GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, POPULATION, 
COMMERCE, AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, WITH SOME NOTICE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
&e., 


LONDON: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOW READY. 


Whitaker's Peerage, 


Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage 


FOR THE YEAR 1910. 


CONTAINING 


AN EXTENDED LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE PEERAGE, WITH TITLED ISSUE, DOWAGER LADIES, 
BARONETS, KNIGHTS AND COMPANIONS, 

PRIVY COUNCILLORS, AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPS, | 
With a Comprehensive INTRODUCTION, and an INDEX TO COUNTRY SEATS. 


LONDON: 12, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. FRANCIS, Bream’s Chancery Lane, E.C. : Prin b 
FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E ‘December 18, teat 


—_ 1910 
| 

| 
| 


| 


